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layman's language a Joshua-tree. From 18 to 35 feet is the 
usual height, with a diameter of one to two feet. This wild-looking denizen of the 


desert hills and plains defies intrusion and compels respect from natural enemies. 
The Joshua-tree, in full bloom, as shown above, was found near Tonopah, Nevada. 
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NEVADA HAS DIVERSE PARK SYSTEM 


EVADA’S State Park System was 

established by the State Legislature 

in March, 1935, when by special 
enactment it designated and set aside cer- 
tain areas, having unique or striking nat- 
ural phenomena, as State parks. At the 
same time the Legislature created a Park 
Commission, consisting of five members, 
who are appointed by the Governor and 
serve without pay, to exercise supervision 
and custodianship over the districts so 
defined. The legislative Act also speci- 
fied that the State Highway Engineer 
should act as ex officio Superintendent of 
the State parks. 

The present Superintendent of Parks is 
Robert A. Allen, and the commissioners 
appointed by Governor Richard Kirman, 
Sr., following establishment of the park 
system were: C. C. Boyer, Las Vegas; 
Phil Tobin, Winnemucca; Col. Thomas W. 
Miller, Caliente; U. V. Perkins, Overton, 
chairman of the board; and John Kehoe, 
Reno. 

Col. Miller has since resigned from the 
board and was succeeded by A. C. Grant, 
of Las Vegas, while C. C. Boyer’s term 
expired on January 1 of this year. Mr. Boy- 
er’s successor has not yet been appointed. 

First units to be included in this State 
Park System were Cathedral Gorge, Ker- 
shaw Canyon-Ryan State Park, and Beaver 
Dam Park, all of which are located in 
Lincoln County; Boulder Dam-Valley of 





Fire in Clark County; Fort Churchill in 
Lyon County; and the Lehman Caves in 
White Pine County. Lehman Caves, strictly 
speaking, is a national monument and has 
been so designated since 1922 when the 
Federal Government took over its care and 
supervision. 

Cathedral Gorge, located a few miles 
west of Panaca, embraces an area of 1,578 
acres of patented land. Here is to be 
found a long, narrow valley with high, 
perpendicular walls of grayish tan cemented 
sand. Striking features of this park are 
displayed in the peculiar rock weathering. 
Erosion, through the ages, has molded 
diversified patterns of intricate design, 
fluted the rocks in varied fashion, formed 
lofty, in some instances isolated, senti- 
nels resembling cathedral spires. State 
Highway Route 7, a good graveled surface 
highway, serves Panaca and the Cathedral 
Gorge area. 

Kershaw Canyon-Ryan Park lies a short 
distance south of Caliente, also along the 
Ely-Las Vegas Route 7, and is a beautiful 
natural recreational area covering approxi- 
mately 240 acres, 40 of which were a direct 
gift to the State by James Ryan and wife 
of Caliente. The remaining acreage was 
acquired by exchange of lands between the 
State of Nevada and the United States. 
Major Gibbs, district officer of the National 
Park Service, has stated that Kershaw 
Canyon-Ryan State Park is the “gem of all 
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The Valley of Fire, a rocky - floored basin rimmed with deep red - colored 
and eroded, 
reached from Las Vegas over a good road. 


which have been sculptured 
Conveniently 


sandstone, 
tastic forms and outlines. 


small parks” that came under his observa- 
tion. 

Beaver Dam Park, embracing over 700 
acres of land, lies near the State line east 
of Caliente, and has scenic attractions simi- 
lar to those of southern Utah. This unit 
of the park system may be termed a rec- 
reational area in contradistinction to parks 
of geological or historical interest. A 
branching road from State Route 7 out of 
Caliente leads into the Beaver Dam Park 
country. 

Several miles west of St. Thomas, in 
Clark County, is an area of 8,752 acres 
designated and set aside as Boulder Dam- 
Valley of Fire State Park. Strange and 
impressive, the Valley of Fire is a basin 
about six miles long and three to four 
wide, with a rough floor and jagged walls 
of blood-red sandstone. Etched by the 
desert winds the rocks have assumed gro- 
tesque shapes. Faces of some rocks are 
covered with well-preserved petroglyphs, 
or ancient writings, inscribed by prehis- 
toric peoples. 

An added feature of interest is found 


mountains of 


through the ages, to assume fan- 


in the fragments of a petrified forest, the 
fallen and broken silicified trunks evidenc- 
ing an ancient tree-covered area of con- 
siderable extent. This unique natural 
phenomena can be reached by using the 
Arrowhead Trail, which is an excellent 
hard surface highway, to Glendale, from 
which point Route 12, an oiled road, 
branches and serves the Valley of Fire 
and museum. 

Reminiscent of pioneering days in Nevada 
are the ruins of old Fort Churchill, now 
included in the Park System. The site of 
this fort lies near the Carson River about 
a mile west of the Towle ranch, 35 miles 
east of Carson City. Because of its his- 
toric value the site—about 200 acres—was 
acquired by the State from the Federal 
Government and deeded in trust to the 
Nevada Sagebrush Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in April, 
1934. It is now in the process of preser- 
vation and partial restoration. Lincoln 
Highway passes within a few miles of this 
former military post and a good branching 
road serves the fort direct. 
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Lehman Caves National Monument is sit- 
uated on the east flank of Mount Wheeler, 
locally known too as Jeff Davis Peak, ele- 
vation 13,058 feet, and is often referred 
to as the “scenic wonderland.” Natural 
underground caverns in limestone, of great 
dimensions, have been partly explored, 
revealing subterranean chambers, massive 
stone pillars, intricate and beautiful— 
sometimes delicately tinted — stalagmite 
and stalactite formations. Constant seep- 
age of lime-laden waters has wrought this 
transmutation of the elements of nature. 
In size, diversity of design, and massive- 
ness of character, these natural caves are 
comparable to the Carlsbad Caverns of 
New Mexico. Lehman Caves Monument 
is readily accessible from Ely, over State 
Route 14, a good graveled surface high- 
way. 

In addition to the above - enumerated 
units which form the original establish- 
ment of the State Park System, many 
other places of outstanding scenic interest 
of a varied nature are found in Nevada 


which, at some future time, may greatly 
enhance the present set-up. 

Among these it may be proper to men- 
tion Whipple’s Cave, which lies very close 
to the Ely-Tonopah highway, about 60 
miles southwest of Ely. Motor cars can 
be driven to within 200 feet of the entrance. 
Its partial exploration has disclosed one 
immense underground chamber, hollowed 
out from the rocks, large enough, accord- 
ing to one writer, to accommodate at least 
10,000 persons. Another room of audi- 
torium dimensions is said to be 1,000 feet 
long, 200 feet wide and 200 feet from 
floor to ceiling, with an added feature of 
having, in its center, a massive supporting 
rock column ten feet thick, extending from 
floor to ceiling. 

Another cave of smaller size is found in 
Nye County, between Round Mountain and 
Austin, on State Route 8—A, a graveled 
surface road. While not as well known 
or explored as Lehman or Whipple’s, this 
Northumberland cave has future possibili- 
ties as a scenic attraction. In addition 








Rock formations in Cathedral Gorge State Park, Lincoln County, Nevada, showing one of 
the many varieties of natural scenery in the State. Spires, domes, caves, and fluted 


rocks are sculptured in grotesque shapes 





and deeply carved by the desert winds. 
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Some years ago, while traveling over the ground on this eastern flank of Mount Wheeler, 
a rider’s horse broke through the thin overlying crust, disclosing by this accident the 
opening to extensive underground caverns, which have been named Lehman Caves. 


there are found in many counties of the 
State, numerous fragments of petrified for- 
ests which, though small in size, are of 
great importance and public interest, par- 
ticularly so from a geological viewpoint. 

Supplementing all of these natural won- 
ders Nevada also possesses a rich heritage 
of archaeological artifacts found in the 
Lost City of Clark County. While the 
Lost City itself will eventually become 
submerged by the encroachment of the 
newly formed Boulder Lake, many of these 
relics have been excavated and will be 
placed in a museum at Overton, high 
above the expected water level, and will 
be preserved and kept for public display. 
Ancient rock writings found in many other 
sections of the State, together with the 
artifacts unearthed at Lost City, are con- 
vincing evidence that Nevada in prehis- 
toric times was inhabited by human beings. 
The old shore line of prehistoric Lake 
Lahontan seems to be an especially fertile 
field for such discoveries. It is even sus- 
pected by authorities, basing their belief 
on numerous and totally different types 


of rock symbols found in scattered places, 
that Nevada was at one time the domicile 
of the ancient people of Mu who came 
from the supposedly lost continent in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The six units designated and included in 
the newly formed State Park System com- 
pose only the nucleus of what should, in 
the near future, become a comprehensive 
unification of natural phenomena found in 
Nevada, first conditioned and then made 
accessible by highways for citizens of the 
Sagebrush State and visitors to view and 
fully enjoy. 


SOME NEVADA FACTS 


Nevada has no bonded debt outside of 
the State, has never defaulted a bond issue, 
and, over a period of years, the tax rate 


has declined. 


Nevada’s average annual precipitation 
of moisture is 7.11 inches, of which more 
than half falls between December and 
March. 
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Geiger grade construction work is shown in the above scenes. Top view shows hillside 
blasting operations. Center view shows workmen leveling and grading, while the 
bottom view is a close-up of the station where the blast loosened the rocks for one 
of western Nevada’s most scenic highways. This is a direct Reno-Virginia City route. 
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A long stretch of an excellent white-lined Nevada highway looking toward Reno from the 


south, with snow-covered Peavine Peak in the background. 


This road traverses the 


Truckee Meadows, in which are located a great many small, but productive ranches. 


SAFETY MEASURES ON NEVADA ROADS 


UT of a maze of wagon ruts, Nevada 
has successfully developed its high- 
way units into a systematic, modern 

network of roads. A very definite and 
coherent plan to extend this system into 
every section holding any possible future 
development is the direct objective. 

Safety was and is the first consideration 
in this process of highway evolution. 

Rough, often impassable, roads needed 
to be worked over, realigned, solidly based, 
and smoothly surfaced to effect this result, 
with the added difficulty of construction 
work extending great distances — for 
example, the Victory Highway and the 
Lincoln Highway stretch over 400 miles 
across the State. 

Sharp curves had to be reduced to meet the 
modern speed requirements; grade cross- 
ings replaced by either overhead or under- 
pass structures; danger spots in mountain 
canyons made safe by widening roadways 
and adding guardrails. Immeasurably help- 


ful has been the reduction of road gradi- 
ents so that motor cars can now travel over 
the loftiest summits in high gear. In view 
of the fact that much of the State’s High- 
way System crosses many high mountain 
ranges, and the old roads first marked and 
followed by the gold seekers of ’49 were 
inadequate to meet the change of time, this 
proved a tremendous task. 

Clear vision has been provided by 
removing obstructions at curves. Where 
this removal was impracticable, caution 
signals have been installed along the road- 
side. Furthermore, road shoulders have 
been extended and packed, providing a 
safety zone for those who stop. Roadside 
banks have been raked down and slopes 
decreased to minimize the hazard of fall- 
ing rocks. In addition, red glass reflec- 
tors, at both ends of rock cuts or canyons, 
caution the motorist to drive carefully. 

Fog, with its inherent dangers, never 
has been a serious problem in Nevada. 
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Infrequent patches occur and these only 
during the winter. Hardly ever will one 
find conditions intolerable. 

Another safety measure helpful to the 
driver is the strip lining of all primary 
roads. The strip line has proven itself 
very practical, particularly during night 
driving. It affords two equally portioned 
traffic lanes and, if respected, will provide 
a dependable road guide. This work has 
progressed during recent years until now 
all arterial highways entering towns are 
so marked, and it is planned to paint the 
white line on other roads as rapidly as 
possible. 

All railroad crossings have been marked 
with large white letters painted on the 
road surface far enough from the tracks 
to give warning. Automatic red light 
flashers were recently installed at such 
places to give an additional factor of 
safety. 

Red glass reflectors marking curve 
approaches, with direction indicated, have 
proved helpful to drivers, especially those 





unfamiliar with Nevada road conditions. 

Cattle crossings, likewise, have been 
plainly marked. 

Indicator signs at crossroads point toward 
distant cities and towns with mileage noted. 
This type of motoring help is rapidly being 
extended to all secondary roads. 

Nevada rivers, names of which are writ- 
ten bold in western history, are compara- 
tively few and usually narrow. However, 
bridge construction has been carried out 
with the object of safety for heavy loads 
and to give plenty of passing room. Many 
mountain streambeds or washes, harmless 
in dry season, may suddenly become rag- 
ing torrents after rain storms. To avoid 
these, roadway realignment has eliminated 
the dangers. Across others, culverts of 
both concrete and metal serve their pur- 
pose well. 

Tunnels, comparatively few in number 
considering Nevada’s rough topography, 
are short, and the approaches well marked 
with glass reflectors. 

The great desideratum of the Highway 


The above scene is along West Walker River where it cuts through to form Wilson’s 
Canyon near Yerington, Nevada. The massive rock - wall cliff is locally known as } 
the “Bulkhead.” State Route 3, a graveled road, parallels this turbulent stream. | 

| 
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Department is to bring a stop to all acci- 
dents on Nevada roads. From the very 
nature of things this seems an impossi- 
bility, but to alleviate as much as possible 
the effects of accidents, the department has 
recently taken steps to inaugurate a system 
of emergency first - aid stations extending 
help to those who do meet with accident 
or become suddenly ill. This service will 
be conducted in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross, which already has 
established such service in other States as 
part of a Nation-wide movement. It will 
be gratuitous and provides for needed 
relief until doctors or nurses can be sum- 
moned, or the patient sufficiently recovers 
for removal to a hospital. 

The plan calls for placing first - aid 
equipment in all highway maintenance 
depots, in highway patrol stations, way- 
side stores or gas stations. 

Instruction in first-aid methods will be 
given by Red Cross officials to persons 
directly connected with these emergency 
stations, and will result in a skilled train- 
ing highly desirable during emergencies. 
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Looking across Spanish Springs Valley and a typical western Nevada desert scene. Low, 
basin-like valleys, sometimes miles in extent, are completely surrounded by lofty 
mountains. Where water is made available such valley lands prove fertile and rich. 


Snow removal from the highways is a 
particularly pointed phase of safety work 
in mountainous sections. Snow plows and 
their crews often operate against tremen- 
dous odds in keeping the highways open 
during the winter storms. 

Especial effort in recent years has met 
with gratifying results. Snow equipment, 
including plows and rotary blowers, is 
kept ready for instant use at vantage points 
and the operating crews subject to call at 
all hours. Traffic must, and does, go 
through. 

Persistent efforts coupled with the sub- 
stantial help given to Nevada by the Fed- 
eral Government have brought the State to 
a position where Nevada can assure the 
world that her roads are good and safe for 
all kinds of sane travel. 


The yearly average of sunshine in 
Nevada is 78 percent of the total possible. 


Nevada has no sales tax, State income 
tax, or gift taxes. 
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ORT CHURCHILL, although in actual 
service for a period of slightly less 
than eleven years, has recorded a 
colorful story in Nevada’s pages of his- 
tory. During the time of its use, 1860— 
1871, the largest national military force 
ever stationed in the Sage- 


FORT CHURCHILL RUINS PRESERVED 


recall the report which Department Quar- 
termaster General Thos. Sands made to 
his superior officer, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral J. E. Johnston, U. S. A., Washington, 
and sent overland by pony express on Octo- 
ber 19,1860. This report concerned build- 
ing operations at the post 





brush Territory or State made 
its headquarters there. Until 


Our Cover 


under Captain Moore, who, 


Illustration by authority invested in the 


recently the skeleton walls of Fagen through the doors | commanding officer, hired a 


the former barracks and quar- 
ters, still standing, had been 
entirely neglected and had 


of the ruins of the officers’ 


quarters over parade grounds 
of Fort Churchill, Nevada’s the fort. Quartermaster 


first military post. Time and Sands had been sent to Fort 


large force of men to erect 


reached a state of disinte- | elements have etched imagi- | Churchill by General Clark, 


gration. 


nary faces out of the adobe | commanding the Department 


Fort Churchill’s span of bricks forming the doorframe. | of California. 











active existence was contem- 
porary with such memorable national 
events as the emigrants’ trek to California, 
the pony express, completion of the trans- 
continental railway, the first cross-country 
telegraph, the Civil War, and the exciting 
days of the Comstock Lode mining devel- 
opment. It is located about 35 miles east 
of Carson City, being served by a good 
branch road from the Lincoln Highway. 

Establishment of the fort by Special 
Order Number 67 from the Headquarters 
of the Department of California in July, 
1860, was the direct result of an Indian 
massacre of seven persons at Williams 
Station on the Overland Trail. In an 
attempt to avenge the killings, a battle 
was fought between Comstock district and 
Carson City volunteers and the hostile 
Piutes near Pyramid Lake in the vicinity 
of Wadsworth. In their eagerness for 
battle, the volunteers rushed into a trap 
set by the Indians which resulted in heavy 
casualties, among them Major Ormsby, 
commanding officer. Ormsby County later 
honored him by adopting his name. 

Following this brush with the Indians, 
regular soldiers were rushed into Nevada 
from California. The original force num- 
bered 25 men, but at one time during the 
Civil War period the fort housed between 
400 and 700 soldiers. 

After the first contingent arrived from 
California, construction of the fort was 
started and carried forward. 

In this connection it is interesting to 


General Sands expressed 
fear that in the absence of an appropria- 
tion there would be difficulty in obtaining 
the means of paying the heavy debt being 
incurred in building the new fort. By his 
order, the large hired force was discharged, 
excepting one superintendent and six car- 
penters who worked until the command 
was placed under cover, for the winter 
had already set in. 

The post buildings planned under the 
direction and approval of Captain Stewart, 
of the Department of California, were of 
a more costly character than called for, but 
since they were not decidedly objectionable 
and their construction had advanced too 
far to be changed, according to General 
Sands’ report to Washington, “the only 
thing to be done is to confine the work to 
finishing of the first floors of three sets 
of officers’ quarters for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers actually present at the 
post.” 

Much credit for prompt work at the post 
was given to Captain Flint, commanding 
officer, and Captain Moore, Acting Q.M. 

The estimates called for $178,889.69 for 
the work when completed. 

General Sands expressed the view, in 
his report, that this amount of money 
appeared too large for a post of three 
companies, but called attention to the 
fact that the reserve afforded no material 
except water, sand and dirt for the adobes 
and that everything else had to be pur- 
chased and transported, either from San 
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Francisco or from a distance through a 
mining region, where labor costs were high 
and the cost of living very great. 

Department Q.M. Gen. Sands concluded 
his report as follows: 

“Before an appropriation for finishing 
the work is asked for I deem it proper 
that you should know that fuel will in 
a few years become a most heavy item 
of expense. Sufficient cottonwood can be 
cut in the reserve, on the banks of the 
Carson River, to last the present season, 
and on private lands on the river in the 
vicinity for three or four years; but after 
that pine will have to be hauled from the 
mountains, a distance of about 40 miles, 
and will probably cost delivered $20 per 
cord. The expenditures made at the post 
by Captain Moore for transportation and 
supplies for the quartermaster department 
proper, exclusive of building, amount to 
$42,866.63, and as a great portion of this 
still remains unpaid, I trust you will par- 
don me for again reminding you that I 
have received no remittance since that 
made in my estimates for July last, and 


| MarcH 


for calling your attention to the estimates 
made by me for funds for building the 
post in case it should be authorized by the 
Secretary of War.” 

General Sands also included in this 
report plans and specifications for all 
buildings to be erected at the reserve. 

The original reservation was laid out on 
the plan of a rhomboid and contained 
1,384 acres. On this reserve a smaller 
area in the form of a quadrangle was 
utilized for constructing the barracks and 
quarters. On the north side of this quad 
were six officers’ buildings. On the west 
side stretched the men’s barracks and the 
mess hall. On the south side stood the 
guardhouse, storeroom, corrals, bakery, 
and blacksmith shop. East of the parade 
grounds the commandant’s offices contain- 
ing the telegraph instruments, subsistence 
stores, quartermaster’s depot, hospital, and 
laundry completed the quadrangle forma- 
tion. In the center, surrounded by the 
buildings, was the drill grounds. 

On a hill near the fort was a cemetery 
where the men killed in action in the 


Surrounded by sagebrush and the desert sands these ruins of a once active military post, 
set along the Carson River with the brown Nevada hills as a background, will now 
be preserved for posterity. Adobe bricks were used in the construction of the buildings. 
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Looking through the window frames across the drill grounds of old Fort Churchill. Many 
events of national import were heralded here by the pony express riders, eagerly awaited 
| by the soldiers and civilians, before being sent onward to California by telegraph. 








district were buried. The bodies were 
removed to Carson City or the Presidio, 
San Francisco, in 1880. 

The military force at Fort Churchill was 
detailed to afford protection for the emi- 
grant trains, coming from the Missouri 
River and headed for the California gold 
fields, as well as to maintain order in the 
recently discovered and rapidly developing 
mining camps. During Civil War days, 
after Nevada had become a Territory and 
later a State, Fort Churchill served as a 
recruiting post for the Union Army. 

In addition to its military nature, Fort 
Churchill was the eastern terminus of the 
newly inaugurated telegraph line, winding 
its way across the Sierras from San Fran- 
cisco. A long stretch of western country, 
east of the desert military post, remained 
to be spanned by this new medium of 
communication. Messages from the seat 
of the National Government as well as 
all the country east of the Missouri, des- 
tined for the Pacific Coast, were sent to 
St. Joe, by telegraph, there taken from the 
wires, rushed overland by pony express to 
the fort, then to San Francisco by telegraph. 





Thus it became one of the most impor- 
tant stations on the long and Indian- 
harassed pony express route. 

Several expeditions were made against 
the semihostile Piutes, Bannocks, and Sho- 
shones by the soldiers stationed at the 
post. One such expedition was made 
toward the Oregon border by a detach- 
ment under command of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles McDermit, shortly after his 
promotion from major, in 1865. In this 
action, Colonel McDermit was killed by an 
Indian near what is now Camp McDermit. 
His body was returned to the fort and 
buried with full military honors. 

In 1864 the post was designated as head- 
quarters for the Nevada military district. 
It was vacated by the troops on Septem- 
ber 29, 1869, and officially abandoned in 
1871. 

After its abandonment the Federal Gov- 
ernment sold the buildings at auction and 
all material of an apparent value was 
removed, leaving only the adobe brick 
walls as a reminder of this colorful 
Nevada military post. Much of the tim- 
ber is still in use [Please turn to page 16] 
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New concrete bridge across the Virgin River in southeastern Nevada near Las Vegas and 
Boulder Dam. The Virgin is one of the few Nevada rivers whose waters reach the sea. 
Arrowhead Trail from Salt Lake City and the Utah National Parks crosses this bridge. 








NEVADA. ROAD CONDITIONS REPORT 


T the close of each month division 

engineers of the Nevada Highway 

Department are required to submit 
to headquarters a report on current road 
conditions in their particular area. Copies 
of these reports are made available to 
members of the State Highway Board of 
Directors in addition to the State Highway 
Engineer and his staff. The latest report 
covering the period ending January 31 
shows the following conditions prevailing 
on Federal and State routes in Divisions 
Number One and Two. 

In Division One, southern Nevada, the 
road leading from the California State line 
to Las Vegas is in excellent condition as 
far as Jean. From that point into Bard 
the route is under construction, with an 
oil-surfaced detour provided for the con- 
venience of travelers. From Bard to the 
city limits of Las Vegas the road is in 
good condition. 

From Las Vegas through Crystal to the 
Arizona State line, near Mesquite, the 


roadway affords good traveling. 

Because of heavy traffic and some settle- 
ment in grade, the roadbed between Las 
Vegas and Boulder City has developed 
some corrugations in spots. However, this 
is rapidly being repaired by patching and 
filling. 

State Route 5, leading from Las Vegas 
north to Beatty is in splendid condition. 
The same applies to State Route 29-A, a 
road branching from Route 5, to the Cali- 
fornia State line and on into Death Valley. 

Since the completion of the road into 
the Dixie National Forest, in western 
Clark County, increasing interest has been 
developed in the Charleston Park area. 
An excellent oil-surfaced road serves this 
scenic region, which is about 35 miles 
northwest of Las Vegas. 

State Route 12, junction of Route 6 to 
Logandale, is oiled and under construction 
from Logandale to Overton, Boulder Dam, 
and Valley of Fire State Park and Museum. 
Travel conditions are good. 
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One unoiled section in Division Number 
One is that leading from Alamo to 14 
miles west of Caliente. The first 12 miles 
have been reconstructed and will be oiled 
during the summer of 1936. Plans for 
improving the remainder of this road to 
a point 14 miles west of Caliente are now 
being considered. 

With the exception of the unimproved 
unit between Alamo and 14 miles west of 
Caliente in Lincoln County, the report 
shows all highways in Division Number 
One to be hard surfaced, with either oil, 
plant mix or Portland cement having been 
used. Continued and diligent maintenance 
of both surfacing and shoulders is respon- 
sible for prevailing excellent conditions. 

Division NumberTwo embracing the coun- 
ties of Washoe, Churchill, Lyon, Storey, 
Ormsby, Douglas, and most of Pershing 
submitted reports indicating very few sec- 
tions lacking improved hard - surfaced 
roads. From Mill City, in northern Per- 
shing County, through Lovelock to Fern- 
ley, a distance of approximately 100 miles, 
the Victory Highway is in excellent condi- 
tion. In some sections the road has been 
widened, in a few others patching was nec- 
essary, but for the whole length it offers 
favorable touring conditions. From Fern- 
ley and Wadsworth into Reno a grade A 
hard-surfaced route provides comfortable 
travel all the way. Reconstruction of the 
main portions of this transcontinental 
highway have been completed during the 
past two years, and as a matter of fact 
the section leading through Sparks and 
into Reno might well be classified as a 
boulevard adapted to the use of all forms 
of modern transportation. 

On the same route from Reno through 
Verdi to the California State line the road 
is 18 feet wide and surfaced with Portland 
cement concrete. Narrow shoulders are 
found in a few sections, but this 14 miles 
of roadway is scheduled for reconstruction 
and will be brought up to the standards 
of a grade A route during the ensuing 
year. 

U. S. Route 50, the Lincoln Highway, 
enters the State from California at the 
south end, then follows the Nevada shore 
line of lovely Lake Tahoe, before descend- 
ing 2,000 feet in 12 miles to Carson City. 
Number 50 then strikes east through Day- 
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ton, Fallon, Austin, Eureka, and into Ely 
in the eastern central part of Nevada, 
affording an excellent highway for a con- 
tinuous stretch across the entire width of 
the State. Two short sections are being 
reconstructed, one between Sand Springs 
and Salt Wells in Churchill County, for 
a distance of 11.7 miles, another on Car- 
roll Summit, near Eastgate. This latter 
stretch is scheduled for completion early 
in the spring and will be ready for oiling 
by summer. Good detours are provided 
on both of these units. 

The remainder of U. S. Route 50 all the 
way to the Utah State line is in splendid 
shape and offers excellent traveling facili- 
ties. 

A north-south highway, U. S. Route 395, 
entering Nevada from the west near Purdy, 
striking south through Reno, Carson City, 
and Minden to Topaz Lake, is oiled and 
hard surfaced for the entire distance. 
Between Reno and Carson City, the State 
capital, this road is grade A widened high- 
way of the finest type. 

A few sections of this Reno-Las Vegas 
main link between Carson City and Min- 
den need some patching, otherwise the 
road affords good traveling conditions. 

Between Fernley and Leeteville a link 
joining U. S. Highways 40 and 50, accord- 
ing to the report, is in excellent condition 
with the exception of a quarter-mile stretch 
near the Derby Canal. 

Other improved highways in Division 
Two are to be found between Fernley 
and Yerington, and from the intersection 
of U. S. 395 and the Smith Valley-Wilson 
Canyon route in Lyon County. 

From Fallon to the Indian reservation 
at Schurz a new grade A type of highway, 
averaging 18 to 20 feet width, has been 
recently completed. This unit is an out- 
standing example of good road construc- 
tion work in the State. 

At the present time the route leading 
off U. S. 395 toward Virginia City, over 
the famous Geiger Grade to the Comstock 
mining district, is in fair condition. How- 
ever, a new alignment which will mate- 
rially reduce the gradient is now under 
construction. When all contracts are com- 
pleted on this particular route it will 
afford one of the finest scenic roadways 
in the State. 
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A new improved road mix oil surface 
has been placed on the highway south of 
Minden leading to the California line on 
a branching road from State Route Num- 
ber 3. 

Complete reconstruction of the popular 
highway leading from Reno to Pyramid 
Lake, a distance of about 35 miles, gives 
this road fine travel possibilities. Drag- 
ging and blading at intervals keeps the 
road free from corrugations. Pyramid 
Lake, one of the largest fresh-water bodies 
west of the Rockies, offers excellent fishing 
for lovers of that sport. 

Mt. Rose Highway, representing the 
shortest route, and one of outstanding 
scenic beauty, between Reno and Lake 
Tahoe has been steadily improved through 
county, Federal, and State participation. 
Its popularity of use for travel between 
Nevada’s metropolis and Lake Tahoe is 
rapidly increasing. The first section of 
this road is oiled and hard surfaced, and 
from the summit down to Lake Tahoe, on 
the western slope of the mountain, a major 
improvement was carried out by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 


Note —In the May issue of NEvADA 
HIGHWAYS AND Parks reports of road con- 
ditions in Divisions Three, Four and Five 
will be given. 


[ Marcu, 1936] 


RUINS OF FORT CHURCHILL 
[Continued from page 13] 


as a part of the large white house located 
at the Carson River crossing on the Fernley- 
Yerington highway and now known as the 
old Towle House. 

Since the post was abandoned parts of 
the building walls have crumbled and 
fallen, the outer adobe bricks deteriorated, 
and the parade grounds overgrown with 
sagebrush and desert vegetation. 

Nevada Sagebrush Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution became 
interested in the ruins and initiated steps 
to obtain their possession for the purpose 
of restoration and preservation. 

In 1935, Civilian Conservation Camp 
workers were assigned to the task and 
the work is expected to be completed some 
time this year. 

A new building, of the same type as 
those used during its period of activity, 
will be constructed and used as a museum 
to house all relics relating to the historic 
old army post for public display. A sec- 
ond newly constructed building will be 
used as quarters for the custodian. 

When the project is finished the site and 
its buildings will be turned over to the 
State Park Commission for supervision 
and custodianship. 





Sheep grazing in the valleys and lowlands forms one of the principal industries of the 


Sagebrush State. 
to the 


sheep owners and herders amounting to several 


Great flocks, producing thousands of pounds of wool, bring a revenue 


million dollars annually. 


Nevada had nearly a million sheep on its bountiful wide-flung ranges last year. 





MORNIN’ ON THE DESERT 


(Found written on the door of an old cabin in Southern Nevada) 


Mornin’ on the desert, and the wind is blowin’ free, 

And it’s ours, jest for the breathin’, so let’s fill up, you 
and me. 

No more stuffy cities, where you have to pay to breathe, 

Where the helpless human creatures move and throng and 
strive and seethe. 


Mornin’ on the desert, and the air is like a wine, 

And it seems like all creation has been made for me and mine. 
No house to stop my vision, save a neighbor’s miles away, 
And the little dobe shanty that belongs to me and May. 


Lonesome? Not a minute! Why, I’ve got these moun- 
tains here, 

That was put here jest to please me, with their blush and 
frown and cheer. 

They’re waitin’ when the summer sun gets too sizzlin’ hot, 

An’ we jest go campin’ in ’em with a pan an’ coffee pot. 


Mornin’ on the desert—I can smell the sagebrush smoke, 

I hate to see it burnin’, but the land must sure be broke. 

Ain’t it jest a pity that wherever man may live, 

He tears up much that’s beautiful that the good God has to 
give? 


Sagebrush ain’t so pretty? Well, all eyes don’t see the same. 

Have you ever saw the moonlight turn it to a silvery flame? 

An’ that greasewood thicket yonder — well, it smells jest 
awful sweet 

When the night wind has been shakin’ it—for its smell is 
hard to beat. 


Lonesome? Well, I guess not! I’ve been lonesome in a 
town. 

But I sure do love the desert with its stretches wide and 
brown. 

All day through the sagebrush here the wind is blowin’ free, 

An’ it’s ours jest for the breathin’, so let’s fill up, you and me. 
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